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Altogether, as '"a popular textbook" for the class to whom the 
author appeals, this work will have value; but it utterly fails to 
come up to the high standard set by the editor-in-chief in his in- 
troduction. 

Wii-ijam T. Jackman. 

University of Vermont. 

The Stock Exchange. A Short Study of Investment and Specula- 
tion. By Francis W. Hirst. Home University Library, 
No. 5. ( New York : Henry Holt and Company. 1911. Pp. 
256. $.75.) 
The average investor and speculator should find this book, writ- 
ten by the editor of "The Economist," a very readable and easily 
understood book on a much misunderstood subject. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Hirst's book refers but slightly to the organization and 
mechanism of our large stock exchange markets, and the many 
important services which they render to the business community. 
But this, no doubt, was purposely avoided, it being the object tor 
protect the average investor and speculator who possesses "a 
natural passion for high interest," or who is prone too often to be 
"an easy prey to some plausible rogue." 

The book contains nine chapters entitled: "The Early History 
of Banking and Stock Jobbing"; "The London Stock Exchange, 
1800-1910"; "London Foreign Market and the Foreign Bourses"; 
"Wall Street" ; "Good Securities and the World of Investment" ; 
"Speculative Securities and Modes of Speculation"; "Why the 
Prices of Securities Rise and Fall"; "The Creation of New Debt 
and Capital"; and "Cautions and Precautions." The first three 
chapters contain many statistics and historic facts relating to the 
development of stock- jobbing, the London Stock Exchange and 
the joint stock company. A vivid description is given of England's 
leading panics and booms. Statistics are furnished to show the 
extent to which the British public is interested in foreign securities, 
and reasons are given why the London Exchange is the world's 
principal market in foreign securities. In these chapters, and in 
fact throughout the book, elementary descriptions of certain stock 
exchange practices in London and New York are given, such as the 
relation of broker and jobber, the system of clearing, the fort- 
nightly settlement, the call loan system in New York, listing, the 
ticker and quotation service, etc. 
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The chapters on "Wall Street" and "Speculative Securities 
and Modes of Speculation" are perhaps typical of the book, both 
emphasizing the prevalence of speculation and the great dangers 
connected therewith, at least, so far as the unsophisticated lamb 
is concerned. The author is particularly hard on Wall Street. 
The vicissitudes of the margin dealer are portrayed and the danger 
of "overtrading" emphasized. New York is characterized as the 
"chosen haven of speculators," and the author sarcastically re- 
marks that "the rarefied air of New York acts like champagne upon 
a nervous and excitable population." After reading the chapter 
on "Wall Street," the reader would certainly not expect the author 
to admit that "New York must be valued fairly, not as a sort of 
gambling hell, but as a nerve centre of North American enterprise." 

Investors and speculators are given prudent advice : Avoid over- 
trading and promise of "romantic profits"; deal with brokers or 
bankers of respectable standing; purchase marketable securities 
for which there are official quotations and only securities which are 
fully paid up. 

S. S. Huebnee. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Principles of Industrial Engineering. By Charxes Buxton 
Going. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1911. 
Pp. vi, 174. $2.00.) 
Mr. Going, the managing editor of "Engineering Magazine," 
has placed before the public, in this volume, the materials presented 
for several years, in the form of lectures, at Columbia University. 
His purpose is to trace the outlines of the subject of industrial 
engineering, and to present its ideals and principles broadly, but 
in a just scale of proportion. Industrial Engineering, alternative 
titles for which are Works Management and Efficiency Engineer- 
ing, is distinguished from the older established branches of en- 
gineering by reason of the prominence of economic and human 
elements in it. 

There is a broad survey of the evolution of the mass production 
system, of which the chief characteristics are aggregation, 
standardization and specialization. The third chapter takes up 
the leading administrative functions of industrial units. Fol- 
lowing Harrington Emerson, the distinction between line and 



